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INTRODUCTION 


The described research focuses on the importance of close attention to 
individual differences and to stable personality characteristics that may medi- 
ate aggressive responses. Caprara and Renzi [1981] have found that frustra- 
ted, highly irritable subjects deliver more noxious stimuli than less irritable 
subjects under similar circumstances. Different response styles in males and 
females were evident when no frustration or a frustrating experience precedes 
the opportunity to deliver noxious stimuli to another subject. Using similar 
assumptions, an experiment was conducted in relation to the frustra- 
tion—aggression hypothesis [Dollard et al., 1939] paying particular attention to 
traits of subjects such as emotional susceptibility. Emotional susceptibility was 
defined as a stable tendency of the individual to express states and feelings of 
inadequacy or distress, to be more vulnerable when confronted with 
difficulties, and to be less tolerant of frustration. It was predicted that 
significant differences between highly emotional and less emotional subjects 
would be evident after a frustrating experience. However, because emotions 
have been postulated to facilitate and inhibit aggression, the direction of the 
difference was not predicted. The relationship between sex and the measured 
trait was also investigated. 


METHOD 


The level of emotional susceptibility was measured by means of the emo- 
tional susceptibility scale developed by Caprara.' Two hundred 20-30-year- 
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old subjects, with moderate to high levels of schooling, participated in the 
experiment. Half the subjects (the highly emotional group) scored above the 
75th percentile rank of the scale and half (the less emotional group) scored 
under the 25th percentile.? Each group was composed of an equal number of 
males and females and subgroups were exposed to control (no frustration) and 
experimental treatments (frustration). 


EXPERIMENT AND PROCEDURE 


Each subject, as in Caprara and Renzi [1981], was invited to participate in a 
study of learning and communication. They first participated in a learning 
task and subsequently in a test of extra sensory perception (ESP). In the first 
task, each subject was asked to carefully read a rather long passage replete 
with names, places, and persons and was asked to answer five questions on this 
material by the experimenter. At the end of the learning task (independent of 
the actual performance), the experimenter made positive comments for 
subjects in the control group and markedly negative comments for subjects in 
the experimental group. 

Immediately after the learning task, each subject participated in an ESP 
experiment with an experimental confederate. In this task the subject first 
concentrated on the color of a card, then solicited a response on the color from 
the experimental confederate, and finally indicated to the latter whether the 
response was correct or incorrect. A correct response was indicated by a 
luminous signal, an incorrect response by means of electric shocks. There were 
20 identical trials in a series. The dependent variable measured was the 
intensity of the selected shocks. The apparatus used to register the subject’s 
choice (level of shocks) was similar to that devised by Buss [1961] but was 
modified for the ESP experiment. 

Analysis of variance of the data was condueted using a design [Winer, 1962] 
in which emotional susceptibility and treatment were nested into sex.? 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Figure 1 shows the means and the standard errors for the no frustration and 
the frustration condition, respectively, for males and females. Analysis of 


‘This is a Likert-type scale comprising 30 items selected on the basis of higher loadings on a 
single common factor recognized by the author as emotional susceptibility. 


Percentile ranks correspond to different values in males and in females. Females show signifi- 
cant higher values in correspondence to the 75th, 50th, and 25th percentile. 


3The nested design was chosen because of the different percentile values at the emotional! suscep- 
tibility scale between males and females. 
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Fig. 1. Means and standard errors of shocks levels in the no frustration condition (no fr.) and in 
the frustration condition (fr.), in males and in females. Dark column refers to highly emotional 
subjects; white column refers to less emotional subjects. 


variance shows significant values for the male population with respect to 
emotional susceptibility: F = 15.033 (df=1/192; p< .001). No significant 
values are found in the female population. 

Consequently, highly emotional and less emotional subjects as well as 
frustrated and nonfrustrated subjects differed in aggressiveness in males but 
not in females. The importance of the considered trait and of sex is stressed for 
future investigations. 
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